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to be met with in Brazil with the "occipital region projecting over
the base of the skull as in the Africans, while in others it is flattened,
the posterior cranium being in some manner diminished." This was
the effect of unvarying and constant pressure on the occiput almost
the whole day long.

F. A. Brandao, Jr., tells of an estate-owner of Maranhao who
obliged his female slaves to leave their infants, some of them still at the
breast, in the tejupaba, or field shack, with half of the body buried
in a hole that had been dug in the ground for that purpose.278 The
idea, obviously, was to assure their immobility and avoid the danger
of their creeping off into the jungle, the pasture, the barnyard, stable,
etc. I am willing to believe that this custom was followed on a sugar
plantation or other estate here and there; but I do not believe that it
was the general practice, even in Maranhao, whose planters and
fazendeiros were famous for their cruelty toward their slaves. Had
the practice been general, it would have been another cause of patho-
logical deformities in the Negro slaves and their descendants, who
were so frequently handicapped in their physical, moral, and eugenic
development by the circumstances of their economic situation, the
necessities or abuses of the system of labor that prevailed on Brazilian
plantations. It should be noted, on the other hand, that the Negro
women in Brazil always preserved in so far as possible certain customs
that to them were sacred, customs having to do with the deliberate
deforming of the young, such as that of "kneading the head." It was
in the slave huts that these customs were kept alive, but they must
also, occasionally, have penetrated to the Big Houses, where some of
the Negro nurses of the white children came to be very nearly
omnipotent.

The matter of choosing a slave for the child's nurse brings up an-
other highly interesting aspect of the relations between masters and
slaves in Brazil: the hygienic one. The custom came to us from Por-
tugal, where wealthy mothers did not suckle their own children, but
intrusted them to the bosom of peasant women279 or slaves. Julio
Dantas, in his studies of eighteenth-century Portugal, records this fact:
"The place of the precious mother's milk was almost always taken by

278 F. A. Brandao, Jr.: A Escrava-     H. Michaelis (A New Dictionary of
tura no Brasil, precedida Awn Artigo     the   Portuguese   and   English   Lan-
sobre Agricultura e Colonizagao no     gpages, op. cit.) defines a saloia as a
Maranhao  (Slavery  in Brazil, Pre-     "countrywoman that lives within the
ceded by an Article on Agriculture     district of Lisbon; especially one of
and Colonization in Maranhao} (Brus-     those that supply the market with
sels, 1865).                                            bread every day." (Translator.)

279 The word in the text is saloias.